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Abstract 



Despite the strength of the American economy in the past few years, food insecurity and 
hunger continue to affect millions of American families. Drawing on 1998-1999 survey and eth- 
nographic data from the Urban Change study (a multicomponent study of the implementation 
and effects of welfare reform in four large cities), this paper describes the food security of 
mother-headed families who were living in highly disadvantaged urban neighborhoods and who 
had received or were currently receiving cash welfare benefits. The families of four groups of 
women were compared; those who, at the time of the interview, worked and were no longer re- 
ceiving welfare; those who combined welfare and work; nonworking welfare recipients; and 
those who neither worked nor were then receiving welfare. The survey results indicated that food 
insecurity in the prior year was high in all groups. Overall, about half the families were food in- 
secure, and hunger was found in slightly more than 15 percent of the families. Moreover, in 
nearly one-third of the families there were food hardships that affected the children’s diets. Food 
insecurity was most prevalent among families where the mother had neither employment income 
nor welfare benefits. Food insecurity was lowest among the families where the mothers were 
working and no longer getting welfare, but even in this group 44.5 percent were food insecure, 
and nearly 1 5 percent had experienced hunger. Data from in-depth ethnographic interviews indi- 
cate that, in this population, women who are food secure nevertheless expend considerable en- 
ergy piecing together strategies to ensure that there is an adequate amount of food available for 
themselves and their children. 
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I. Introduction 



Food hardships in American households have posed an enduring challenge to health, nu- 
trition, and social policy in the United States. Despite the growth of the U.S. economy in the past 
five years, there has been virtually no change in the prevalence of food insecurity in this country. 
In 1998, as in 1995, just over 10 percent of all U.S. households were food insecure (Bickel, Carl- 
son, & Nord, 1 999). During this same period, welfare policy was revolutionized with the passage 
of the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) of 1996. 
One of the key features of this act is that it places a five-year lifetime limit on federally funded 
cash benefits for most recipient families. As increasing numbers of poor families move toward 
the termination of cash benefits, there is considerable interest in understanding the implications 
of changes in welfare policies and programs on the health and well-being of children and their 
parents. On the one hand, supporters of welfare reform expect that time limits in conjunction 
with enhanced but temporary assistance will promote self-sufficiency and improve the financial 
situation of these families in the long run. On the other hand, critics predict devastating effects on 
families — increased poverty, more homelessness and housing problems, loss of health insur- 
ance, and greater food insecurity and hunger. Accurate descriptions of the magnitude and nature 
of problems some Americans face in getting sufficient food are needed to inform the develop- 
ment or refinement of policies affecting struggling families. This paper describes the food secu- 
rity of single mothers who either had been welfare recipients or were still recipients and who 
therefore were at especially high risk of being affected by welfare reform policies. However, be- 
cause data for this paper were collected before any time limits went into effect, the findings do 
not offer evidence of how welfare reform will ultimately affect food hardship. 

A. The Urban Change Study 

This paper is based on data from the Project on Devolution and Urban Change (Urban 
Change for short), which is being undertaken by the Manpower Demonstration Research Corpo- 
ration (MDRC). The Urban Change project is a five-year multicomponent study of the imple- 
mentation and effects of PRWORA on poor families with children and on the neighborhoods in 
which they live. The study is being conducted in four large urban counties: Cuyahoga, Ohio 
(Cleveland); Los Angeles, California; Miami-Dade, Florida; and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The 
study’s focus on areas of concentrated poverty in urban areas is based on the assumption that it is 
in these areas that the effects of welfare reform will be most profound. 

The Urban Change project encompasses five complementary studies: a longitudinal eth- 
nographic study of the lives of approximately 125 families; an implementation study that de- 
scribes the experiences of welfare agencies as they put the new policies into effect; an individual- 
level impact study of the effects of welfare reform on recipients and their children, drawing on 
both administrative records and survey data; an institutional study that examines how welfare 
reform is affecting nonprofit institutions; and a neighborhood indicators study that assesses 
changes in statistical indicators of health, economics, and social well-being at the neighborhood 
level. This paper uses first-round survey and ethnographic data, collected shortly after PRWORA 
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was implemented, to provide a descriptive baseline against which changes in the population and 
possible effects of welfare reform can be assessed. 1 

The first Urban Change survey involved in-person interviews with a sample of women 
who, in May 1995, were single mothers aged 18-45 who were receiving welfare and/or food 
stamp benefits and who were living in neighborhoods characterized by high rates of poverty or 
welfare receipt. 2 Based on data from administrative records, the sample was randomly selected 
from recipients of food stamps and/or cash welfare benefits who lived in census tracts where ei- 
ther the poverty rate exceeded 30 percent or the rate of welfare receipt exceeded 20 percent. The 
sample consists of approximately 1,000 women per site, for a total of 3,960 respondents (78.6 
percent of those recipients randomly sampled). The survey interviews* which were completed 
between March 1998 and March 1999, covered a wide range of topics, including the mothers’ 
employment and income, household structure and living conditions, health and health care cov- 
erage for themselves and their children, and their families’ material hardship and hunger. For the 
purposes of this paper, only women who had received cash welfare benefits at some point in their 
lives (95.2 percent of the overall sample) were included in the analyses. 

The ethnographic study involves in-depth, in-person interviews over a three-year period 
(with ongoing interim contact) with a sample of approximately 40 welfare-reliant families in 
each Urban Change city. The sample was drawn from three high-poverty neighborhoods per site. 
The interviews cover many of the same issues as the survey, but they yield richer, narrative data 
about how the families are coping with the new welfare rules and policies. The first round of eth- 
nographic interviewing was completed in late 1998. 

B. The Welfare Policy Context 

PRWORA, which was enacted in August 1996, ended “welfare as we know it”: the pre- 
vious cash welfare program (Aid to Families with Dependent Children, or AFDC) was replaced 
by a new form of aid called Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF), whose name ex- 
presses the intent that welfare be a temporary source of financial support. The act, which ended 
the entitlement to cash assistance, provides lump-sum block grants to states and gives them un- 
precedented responsibility for developing their welfare programs. However, PRWORA involves 
certain federal mandates, including a five-year lifetime limit on federally assisted cash benefits 
for most families (including adults and their dependent children). States are authorized to impose 
even shorter time limits if they choose to do so. The 1996 law also places more stringent work 
and participation requirements on welfare recipients than had previously existed, requiring most 
of them to go to work no later than two years after entering the program. To meet the require- 
ments, states must engage substantial portions of their caseloads in welfare-to-work programs. 

From the perspective of individual recipients, welfare reform portends many changes. 
Unless exempted from the requirements, they must be either working or engaged in a work- 

'This paper will be incorporated into a large health report (forthcoming, 2000) that describes health-related ma- 
terial hardships, health status, health care utilization, and health insurance, using data from the survey and ethno- 
graphic components of Urban Change. 

2 A second survey will target 4,000 single mothers who received welfare and/or food stamp benefits at a later 
point in time. These families will constitute the post-welfare-reform cohort. 
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related activity to qualify for cash assistance. To participate in required activities, they must find 
and arrange for the care of their children; find a means of transportation; acquire a suitable ward- 
robe; and restructure their daily schedules (including doctors’ appointments, visits with their 
children’s teachers, appointments with other service providers, grocery shopping, and so on). 3 

Despite the fact that the five-year federal time limit has not yet been reached by those 
who were receiving benefits in 1996, when the legislation was enacted, the welfare rolls have 
dropped sharply over the past five years. 4 Across all states, welfare caseloads declined by 47 per- 
cent between January 1994 and March 1999 (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
1999). Many factors undoubtedly have contributed to this decline, including the strong economy 
and the wider availability of jobs. And although time limits have not directly reduced the 
caseloads in most states, welfare reform’s emphasis on work has undoubtedly led many to have 
earnings sufficiently large to make them ineligible for cash assistance. Additionally, it is sus- 
pected that part of the decline reflects a “signaling effect” whereby some women leave the wel- 
fare rolls before they are actually required to do so because of their awareness of the time limits 
and new work and participation requirements. 

The welfare reform legislation made substantial changes to many other programs that as- 
sist poor families, including the Food Stamp Program. The Food Stamp Program was scaled back 
through several PRWORA provisions, including overall reductions in the calculation of benefits. 
Also, states can now put certain food stamp rules (for example, rules about sanctions) 5 into con- 
formance with rules in their cash assistance programs. Despite these changes, food stamp bene- 
fits have continued as one of the few federal entitlement programs and are considered a corner- 
stone of aid to the working poor. During the same 1994-1999 period, however, participation in 
the Food Stamp Program declined by 33 percent, with most of the decline occurring between 
September 1996 and September 1997 (U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1999). This reduction in 
the use of food stamps is larger than can be accounted for by the improved economy or welfare 
reform (Zedlewski & Brauner, 1999; Figlio, Gunderson, & Ziliak, 2000), and it has led to con- 
siderable speculation — and concern — about the nutritional status of poor families leaving wel- 
fare. 



C. Food Insufficiency and Insecurity 

Until the mid-1990s, the most widely used measure of food hardship in large-scale sur- 
veys was an index of food insufficiency. Food insufficiency was defined as “an inadequate 
amount of food intake due to lack of resources” (Briefel & Wotecki, 1992). A person was classi- 
fied as food insufficient if he or she reported that the family “sometimes” or “often” did not get 



3 Another MDRC working paper that draws on ethnographic data from the Urban Change study describes the 
Winds of work-family tradeoffs that women face as they enter employment (Edin, Scott, London, & Mazelis, 1999). 

4 In several states, however, there are interim-termination time limits that have already gone into effect. For ex- 
ample, in Florida, recipients who are not long-term recipients are allowed to receive cash benefits for only 24 
months in any 60-month period; the first group hit the time limit in October 1998, although almost everyone at that 
time was given a 6-month extension. (Long-term recipients and custodial parents under age 24 who have no work 
experience and/or no high school diploma can receive welfare for 36 months in a 72-month period in Florida.) 

S A sanction is a penalty involving loss of part or all of the cash assistance grant (and sometimes of other bene- 
fits as well) for a period of time because of noncompliance with welfare rules. 
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enough food to eat. This measure was administered in the late 1980s and early 1990s in national 
food surveys by the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USD A) and as part of the third National 
Health and Nutrition Examination Survey (NHANES HI). 

Dissatisfaction with both the food insufficiency construct and the measure as an indicator 
of hunger and food hardship resulted in various multidisciplinary efforts to develop new indica- 
tors. One factor associated with these efforts was a conceptual shift from a more medical defini- 
tion (food insufficiency resulting from an inadequate amount of food) to a more social scientific 
definition that encompasses anxiety about food problems and efforts to stretch or extend food 
resources (food insecurity). 

Food insecurity is now widely considered a core indicator of food hardship. A landmark 
report by the Life Sciences Research Office (Federation of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology) provided consensus definitions of food insecurity and hunger: “Food insecurity exists 
whenever the availability of nutritionally adequate and safe foods or the ability to acquire accept- 
able foods in socially acceptable ways is limited or uncertain. Hunger (in its meaning of the un- 
easy or painful sensation caused by lack of food) and malnutrition are potential, although not 
necessary, consequences of food insecurity” (Anderson, 1990, p. 1560). Food security, then, is a 
person’s access at all times to nutritionally adequate food “witho ut resorting to emergency food 
supplies, scavenging, stealing, or other coping strategies” (Anderson, 1990). 

In the years following the release of this report, considerable collaborative effort by pub- 
lic and private institutions (including the formation in 1992 of a federal interagency working 
group called the Food Security Measurement Project) was put into the development and testing 
of a national benchmark measure of food security that could be used to estimate trends in food 
insecurity. The result was the 18-item self-report Household Food Security Scale that classifies 
respondents into one of four categories: food secure, food insecure without hunger, food insecure 
with moderate hunger, and food insecure with severe hunger (Carlson, Andrews, & Bickel, 
1999). The scale, which has been found to be reliable and valid for both population and individ- 
ual uses (Frongillo, 1999), was administered to survey respondents in the Urban Change study, 
together with the simpler measure of food insufficiency. 

The Household Food Security Scale has been administered by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, through its Current Population Survey (CPS), each year since 1995. During the 1995- 
1998 period, the prevalence of food insecurity remained remarkably stable. In 1998, some 10.5 
million households in the United States, representing 10.2 percent of all households, were food 
insecure. Over 14 million children lived in such households. Moreover, in 3.7 million households 
the level of insecurity was sufficiently great that hunger occurred (Bickel et al., 1999). Thus, 
even with a strong economy and the existence of a nutritional safety net, many American fami- 
lies are struggling to meet basic needs. 

While not all poor people are food insecure, and while some people above poverty ex- 
perience hunger, there is a clear and consistent relationship between food insecunty/hunger and 
income (Carlson et al., 1999; Rose, 1999; Rose, Gunderson, & Oliveira, 1998; Alaimo, Briefel, 
Frongillo, & Olson, 1998; Nelson, Brown, & Lurie, 1998; Urban Institute, 1999). In the 1998 
CPS, for example, 35.4 percent of households with income below the poverty level, compared 
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with 6.7 percent of households above poverty, were food insecure (Bickel et al., 1999). 

Food insecurity is also strongly associated with many other characteristics that are corre- 
lated with welfare receipt. People who are food insecure disproportionately are Hispanic or Afri- 
can-American; live in single-parent households; are unemployed; have less than a high school 
diploma; and live in urban areas (Alaimo et al., 1998; Bickel et al., 1999; Kendall, Olson, & 
Frongillo, 1995; Cutts, Pheley, & Geppert, 1998). These are also the characteristics of people 
who tend to be long-term welfare recipients and to have a variety of barriers to employment (see, 
for example, Danziger et al., 1999; Kalil et al., 1998; Zedlewski, 1999). 

The literature suggests that people who are especially vulnerable to food insecurity are 
those undergoing an economic transition, such as food stamp loss or reduction and job loss (Nel- 
son et al., 1998; Rose, 1999; Zedlewski & Brauner, 1999; Gunderson & Gruber, forthcoming). 
Thus, as families lose cash assistance and food stamp benefits (either because they no longer 
qualify or because they are unaware that food stamp and welfare eligibility are distinct), one pos- 
sible consequence of welfare reform is that there will be effects on food security. 

Indeed, there are preliminary indications, mostly from small or nonrandom samples, that 
families leaving welfare may be experiencing food deprivation and other hardships. For example, 
in a South Carolina study, 17 percent of former recipients reported having had no way to buy 
food some of the time since leaving welfare — a significant increase from the 9 percent who ex- 
perienced this problem while still on welfare. Former recipients who were working were as likely 
as those not working to have trouble paying for food (South Carolina Department of Social Ser- 
vices, 1998a, 1998b). According to data from over 25,000 clients of emergency food programs in 
1997, large numbers of former recipients (1 out of 8 of those surveyed) were turning to soup 
kitchens and food pantries (Second Harvest, 1997). Findings from surveys in over 30 major cities 
also suggest that requests for emergency food assistance by families with children has risen 
sharply, and a number of cities — including Los Angeles and Philadelphia — attribute most of 
the increase to welfare reform (U S. Conference of Mayors, 1997, 1998). Most directors of food 
banks in Detroit indicated in a recent survey that their caseloads had increased in the two years 
since welfare reform implementation, and two-thirds cited welfare reform as the primary cause of 
their growing burden (Eisinger, 1999). Users of emergency food services in Detroit were also 
surveyed, and the research suggested that the about 20 percent of those who recently came into 
the system had done so because of food stamp reductions associated with welfare reform. While 
these studies do not offer conclusive evidence that welfare reform has had or will have an effect 
on food security, they underscore the need to gather further information about the food adequacy 
of families who leave welfare. 

This paper examines food insufficiency, food insecurity, and hunger in a large sample of 
poor women living in disadvantaged neighborhoods in four cities. All the women either were on 
welfare at the time of the interview or had previously received cash benefits, and therefore all 
were potentially at risk of being subject to the new welfare and food stamp policies. The analyses 
were designed to describe the nutritional status of four groups of women with different income 
sources at the time of the interviews: 

• Women who worked for pay and were no longer receiving cash welfare benefits; 
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• Women who combined work with welfare; 

• Women who received cash benefits without working; and 

• Women who neither worked nor received cash assistance. 

These analyses are expected to provide preliminary insights into what could unfold as growing 
numbers of welfare recipients shift from reliance on welfare only to reliance on earnings or a 
combination of welfare and earnings — or to loss of welfare benefits without employment when 
they reach their time limit. These analyses are consistent with a priority established at the 1995 
International Conference on Nutrition — that is, to assess, analyze, and monitor nutrition situa- 
tions in industrialized countries (Food and Agriculture Organization, 1995). In the present study, 
the assessment is made on a nutritionally vulnerable population at a potentially sensitive point in 
their economic trajectories. Because of the importance of external food resources to poor fami- 
lies, food insecurity is also examined in relation to the use of three food assistance programs: 
food stamps; the Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants and Children (WIC); 
and emergency food services. All these programs are designed to help low-income families avoid 
hunger and to acquire a more nutritious diet. 



II. Description of the Research Samples 

A. The Survey Sample 

About one-third of the 1998-1999 survey sample were working without receiving cash 
welfare benefits at the time of the interview. Over half the women were welfare recipients (55.6 
percent), but about one-third of these recipients were combining welfare and work. Just over 1 1 
percent of the sample reported that they were neither working nor receiving welfare. 

As shown in Table 1, there were site differences with regard to these work and welfare 
groups. Los Angeles had the highest percentage of women who were on welfare and the lowest 
percentage of women who worked without getting cash welfare benefits. Miami, by contrast, had 
the fewest welfare recipients and also substantially more women who neither worked nor were 
on welfare. These site differences could reflect policy differences: In Florida, there is a two-year 
time limit for receipt of welfare benefits; Florida is also the site with the lowest benefit level. In 
California, the five-year time limit will be applied only to recipients and not to their children; 
California’s benefit levels are the most generous of the Urban Change sites. Moreover, Florida’s 
welfare reform policies were implemented more than a year before California’s welfare policies 
were signed into law. 6 

As indicated in Table 1, there were also substantial differences in the background charac- 
teristics of the four groups, suggesting that there may be structural impediments to moving 
women from one group to another, as is the aim of welfare reform. Women who received welfare 



““Between 1994 and 1997, there was a 28.0 percent decline in the number of cash welfare recipients in Miami- 
Dade County, compared with a 4.6 percent decline in Los Angeles County, despite the fact that both sites had the 
same 1998 unemployment rate (6.5 percent) (Quint et al., 1999). 
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Project on Devolution and Urban Change 
Table 1 



Selected Characteristics of the Urban Change 1998-1999 Survey Sample, 
by Work and Welfare Status* 



County or 


Full 


Working, Not 


Working, 


Not Working, 


Not Working, 


Characteristic 


Sample 


on Welfare 


on Welfare 


on Welfare 


Not on Welfare 


Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) (%)*** 


25.7 


30.4 


23.2 


23.9 


22.0 


Los Angeles County (%)*** 


24.4 


16.9 


35.9 


27.9 


17.6 


Miami-Dade County (%)*** 


23.8 


27.6 


18.7 


19.6 


34.8 


Philadelphia County (%)* 


26.1 


25.2 


22.2 


28.7 


25.5 


Average age *** 


33.7 


33.3 


32.8 


33.8 


35.4 


African-American (%)** 


68.3 


66.9 


72.2 


69.5 


62.1 


Hispanic (%)* 


24.5 


24.7 


21.4 


24.2 


29.5 


White, not Hispanic (%)** 


5.4 


6.6 


4.6 


4.1 


7.5 


Not a U.S. citizen (%) 


9.7 


10.4 


8.1 


9.1 


12.1 


Married, living with spouse (%)*** 


8.8 


14.4 


2.7 


3.6 


19.2 


Living with partner, unmarried (%)*** 


10.1 


13.6 


8.9 


7.6 


10.0 


Average household size b *** 


4.2 


3.9 


4.4 


4.4 


4.0 


Average number of own children in household* ** 


2.4 


2.1 


2.6 


2.7 


2.1 


No children in household (%)*** 


4.1 


5.0 


1.4 


2.0 


12.5 


Average age of youngest child *** 


6.7 


7.3 


6.1 


6.2 


7.9 


Child under age 6 in household (%)*** 


47.1 


42.7 


53.0 


50.6 


39.3 


Does not have a diploma or GED (%)*** 


45.8 


30.9 


49.5 


54.9 


52.6 


Has a GED or high school diploma (%)*** 


36.1 


42.5 


33.8 


32.2 


34.0 


Has some college credit (%)*** 


18.1 


26.7 


16.7 


12.9 


13.5 


Received welfare within prior 12 months (%)*** 


67.7 


25.5 


100.0 


100.0 


32.3 


Ever employed, prior 12 months (%)*** 


65.5 


100.0 


100.0 


27.3 


38.2 


Average household income, 
past month c ($)*** 


1,276.28 


1,732.65 


1,391.04 


935.86 


1,014.96 


Sample size 


3,765 


1,240 


626 


1,468 


431 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations from the Urban Change Respondent Survey. 



NOTES: Calculations for this table used data for all sample members in the 1998-1999 Urban Change survey who were or had 
previously been welfare recipients. The actual sample sizes for individual outcomes presented in this table may fall short of the 
reported sample sizes because of missing or unusable items from some interviews. 

A two-tailed analysis of variance was applied to test the significance of group differences. Statistical significance levels 
are indicated as * (.05), ** (.01), or *** (.001). 

“Women in the Urban Change sample were categorized into one of the four groups based on their self-reported work and 
welfare status at the time of the interview. 

'’Household size refers to the total number of people residing in the household, including the respondent. 

‘Total monthly income includes family income from all sources, including earnings, welfare, food stamps, child support, 
and so on. However, the income derived from the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) is not included, and therefore income for 
many of those working is underestimated. 
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